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This report presents a methodology for examining , 
perceptual development in the arts and describes t study based on 
this methodology. The purpose of the study was to' chart the 
developmental course of perceptual skills used in the arts and to 
investigate whether these skills generalize across. art forms and 
aesthetic properties or whether they are specific , to the art form 
and/or property to which they apply. The sensitivity of 7-, 9-, and 
12-year^old children to the aesthetic properties of repleteness, 
expression, and composition was investigated in the art forms of 
drawing, music, and literature. The stylistic properties manipulated 
in sensitivity tasks were, in drawing, thickness and texture of line 
in music, articulation, timbre, and dynamics; in literature, meter, 
rhyme, and similes. Sensitivity to aesthetic properties was shown to 
develop between 7 and 9 years of age. Ability to perceive aesthetic 
properties in one art form did not predict ability to perceive thes 
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same propertied in another art form. Likewise, ability to perceive 
one aesthetic property did not predict abili.ty to perceive another 
aesthetic property in the same art form. These results were seen to 
indicate that very young children do not attend to aesthetic 
properties of adult art and that aesthetic perceptioq develops 
property by property and domain by domain. It was suggested that 
aesthetic perception ^ppears to emerge as not one skill but as^any 
(Author/RH) ^ 
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Abstract 

A owthodolosy is pr8s«nt«d for •HAmininQ psrceptu&X. 
d«v«lopfn«nt in thm arts and a study bascHj on tliis methodology is 
rvportsd, Thm purpose of thto study «<tas ti^ chart thm d^elopmental 
courss of porcsptual skills ussd in the arts and to investigate 
lit thsr th»s« skills gsnsral iito^aci^^oss art forms and aesthetic 
properties or. are "art-f orm^-specif ic'* ^nd/or "property-Stpecif ic« " 

Seven, 9« and IS year olds* sensitivity to three aesthetic 
properties (repleteness, expressionf and composition) was 
investigated in three art forms Cdra^ing^ music, and 
literature). Sensitivity to aesthetic properties was shown to 
develop, between 7 and 3 |fears of age* Ability to perceive 
aesthetic properties in one art for^ did not predict ability to 
perceive these same properties in another ar^ form (supporting , 
the **art^f orm*-speci f ic" position). Likewise, ability to perceive 
one aesthetic property of an art form did not predict ability to 
perceive another aesthetic property in the same. art form 
(supporting the **propBrty^specif ic" position)* These results 
suggest that very young children do not attend to aesthetic 
sfe^ropertiee of adult art works and that aesthetic perception 
develops property by property, and domain by domain* Aesthetic 
perception appears to emerge as not one skill but many. 
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Childr«ri^« P»rc«ptien of ^Ansthetic*" PropertiM of thm ftrtss 

Ponain^Spwclf ic or Pan-Art i»tic? 

Ovttr th« past two dacades, a great deal has been learned 
about the development of "^baeic— level** symbol Izat ion in young 
children CWolf, 1979) • By basic level symbol izat ion, we refer to 
the understanding that one element stands for, or refers to, 
another elemint. During the first fmu years of life, children 
come to learn, for instance, that words refer to objects in the 
»«orld} that marks on a two-dimensional surface refer to 
three— dimensional objects; and that one object can be used in 
play to stand for an imagined object. 

Ur^erstanding refefsnce and representation is the 
scaffolding upon nhich all symbol use rests (Goodman, iS7&). 
While\a cons iderab ill body of kn6w ledge has been acquired about 
this fi^st -draft understanding of symbolizat ion, very little is 
kno«in about how children become sensitive to aesthetic, 

non-referential aspects of symbol use. 

\ 

In v^at follows, we describe a new methodology designed to ^ 
Investigate children's ability to perceive "aesthetic" properties 
of symbols* Sensitivity to three aesthetic properties was 
investigated in each of three symbol systems. The three 
aesthetic properties examined were repleteness <to be defined), 
expression, end comp^itionf the three symbols systems enamined 
wet^e drawing, music, and literature. 



This study im part of an oni^oinfj program of research on 

aesthetic dewlofraient, at^d presents the first picture of the 

relationship among perceptual abilities in the arts. The 

research Has designed to address three broad quest ionss <1) When 

do children become able to perceive aesthetic properties of 

symbols? Is this skill early to developt as is basic-level 

symbol i zat ion, or is it a relatively late acquisit'&on? <2> Is 

the ability to perceive aesthetic properties a general skill, 

cutting across art forms? That is, does sensitivity to 

en press ion (for SKample) in one art form predict sensitivity to 

enpression in another art form, or is this ability one that is 

"art-form-speci f ic?" C3) Is the ability to perceive an aesthetic 

property of a given art form related to the ability to perceive 

other aesthetic properties of that same art form? That is, is 

there a general aesthetic sensitivity skill within an art 

form, or is such sensitivity "property-specific?" 

« 

To ask when children begin to perr . v@ aesthetic properties 
of symbols^ one must attempt to delineate the distinction between 
aesthetic and non-aesthetic ways of symbolizing. One might 
easily make the mistake of confusdng aesthetic symbolization with 
particular symbol systems, ThuSf one might argue that whenever a 
child draws a picture or hums a tune, this behavior constitutes a 
case of aesthetic symbolization. The problem with this solution 
becofrtes apparent when one considers the case of languagB. 
Cl&arly, ordinary usage of languajje does not coiint as 
aesthetics a distinction is usually made between ordinary 



languaQe use and the ways in which poets uke words, even though 
the criteria for this distinction are difficult to articulate. 
It is arQued here that the same distinet.ion can be made in the 
case of other symbol systems. 

Recording to Goodman* s Ci97&} path-breaking analyses of 

r 

artistic symbol izat lon^ no symbol is inherently aesthetic or ^ 
non- aesthet ib. ft symbol can function non-aesthet ^ cal ly or 

\ 

aesthetically! depending on how it is "read" by the perceiver. 
Ue arjjue that i^hen a symbol functions aesthet ical ly, three 
properties of the symbol are highlighted s re^leteness, exprem-* 
*wion, and composition. 

Re pl^ten^ ^ ^^ g To ^i 1 lustrate what is meant by each of these 
properties, consider Goodman* s <1376) enample of a zig-zag line. 
If such a line is part of an electro-^cardiogram, all that is 
important to notice are the referential aspects of the line — 
its peaks and dips relative to the abscissa and the ordinate. 
The line is thus functioning as a scientific symbol. But if this 
zig-zag line delineates the edge of a mount i in r^nye in a 
landscape drawing, a number of other physical apsect s of the 
line besides its contour become important to notices e.g., 
variations in the thickness of the line, its color, its texture, 
etc. fill of these aspects are constitutive of the meaning of 
the line and should not be ignored. It ^is for this reason that 
when the l£ne is functioning aesthetically, it cannot be trans- 
lated ? altering the color, thickness, or tenture of the I ine 
yields a di f f erent symbol. In contrast, when the line is 
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functioning mm an wloctro-cardiogramy it is readily 
tranmlatable. That is, if ons changes thm color, or tranmlatee 
the line into a series of numbers^ no information is lost. The 
property 'of aesthetic symbols whereby relatively many physical 
aspects of the symbol contribute to its meaning is referred to 
here as repleteness CSoodman, 1378) * 

Ek press ion » When the 2ig-zag line is f unct ioning as , an 
electro-cardiogram, it conveys meaning by denoting what it 
refers to. In the same way, a stop sign denotes the command to 
stop, and a **Y" on a road sign denotes a fork in the road ahead. 
When a symbol functions aesthetically, it is not only important 
to notice what it literally denotes or represents <ire. , stands 
for), but also what it- expresses metaphorica^l ly. A line in a 
drawing may be described as fierce, calm, joyful, anguished, 
heated, ripe, etc. Such desci^ipt ions are of course 
metaphorical* Moreover, lin^^s on maps and graphs cannot be 
referred to in this way. It is only when a symbol is f unct ionii'ig 
aesthetically that it symbolizes by metaphorical enpression of 
properties that it does not literally possess (Goodman, 1976). 

CofnDosit ion * When the line is part of a landscape drawing, 
one attends to the organization of the line on the page — 
whether it is balanced in some way (not necessarily through 
symmetry) or whether it is unbalanced, yielding an impression of 
lack of resolution (Rrnheim, 1976) • We refer to this property as 
composition. Of course, all pictures, including electro- 
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grarns^ have a composition. However, in a work of art, -the 
composition is part of the meaning of the work, contributinfl 
p&rhaps most importantly to its sKpremsion. Hence it is more 
important to attend to composition when a symbol is functioning 
aesthetically. ( 

The logic of this approach l&ads to the conclusion that no 
symbol is inherently scientific, pragmatic, aesthetic, etc. 
Whether a symbol function® aesthetically depends on the attitude 
that, the perceiver adopts, on what he chooses to notice* Even a 
found object such as a rusted piece of machinery can function as 
an aesthetic symbol, provided that one attends to its 

r 

repleteness, expression, and composition. But if one attends 
only to the object's literal meaning — e.g., pragmatically, what 
the piece of metal actually used to be — t^7en the object is not 
functioning as art. 

The three properties argued to be central to works of art 
manifest themselves in all forms of art. For instance, language 
becomes replete when one attends to sound qualities, meter, 
sentence structure, etc? through connotation, words can express 
properties that they do not literally denote; and when a 
l|.nguistic tent is functioning as art, it is characterized 
by a well— organized composition through which some form of 
resolution is ultimately abhieved. Similarly, musical sound 
becomes replete when one attends to properties such as articu^ 
lation, dynamics, timbre, etcjcr musical sound can enpress moods 
and other non-auditory properties such as heat and cold| and 
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Mhen sound is used to make music, it is characterized by a 
composition in which tension that has been built up is eventually 
resolved. It is only to the entent that the perceiver attends to 
these three properties that he can be said to be percei/ing a 
symbol as an aesthetic symbol* 

One cannot determine Nhen children become sensitive to 
aesthet,ic properties of symbols by eKaraining the kinds of art 
works that are produced at various ag^s. For instance, although 
preschool drawings have often been described by artists as i 
expressive, playful, and balanced Ce»g.^ Gardner, 1980| Winner, 
1982), we cannot conclude that these properties weri? 
intentionally produced by the child. Nor can we assume that the 
child even , perceives the properties that the adult perceives in 
his drawings. 

To investigate children's sensitivity to aesthetic proper- 
ties of symbols, we const >>icti^d a set of perceptual tasks. By 
administering thi^ tasks to children of different ages, we sought 
to pinpoint the emergence of sensitivity to aesthetic 
properties. To the entent that young children prove blind to 
aesthetic properties, the aesthetic properties that we perceive 
in children's art work cannot be assumed to be intentionally 
produced. 

Through the construction of parallel tasks in three art 
forms — drawing, music, and literature — it is possible to 
determine the degree to which sensitivity to a given aesthetic 
property generalizes across art forms or is "art-form—specif ic. " 
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Thim m»thodoioBy allows one to ask, fbv^ instance, s^nhether 
sensitivity to repletoness in orai^ing predicts sensitivity to 
ropletenpss in music and/or literature. If ssnsitiv^ity . to 
aesthetic properties is "art— forw'-specif ic, '* then one cannot 
assulne that the^e is such a thing ^ general aesthetic 
sensitivity that cuts across th® arte. 

We also eHamined the relationship among the abilities to' 
perceive the three aesthetic properties within ^ given art form. 
That is, does level of sensitivity to repleteness in drawing 
predict level of sensitivity to expression and/or composition in 
drawing? If sensitivity to each ^yrop^T^"^ is independent of 
sensitivity to other properties within the same art form, instead 
of speaking about skills such as "sensitivity to musici " one must 
speak of the more specific skill of "sensitivity to expression in 
musiCf " etc. There is some empirical evidence to suggest that 
sensitivity to atn art form may develop property-by-property 5 
Wolf and Gardner (in preparation), for instance, report that in 
yippy young children, sensitivity to pitch relations in music may 
occur without comparable sensit i vi ty ^to rhythm, and vice versa. 

We have ussd some of the tasks previously to examine 
sensitivity to a particular aesthetic property as it manifests 
itself in a particular art form. For instance, we examined 
sensitivity to repleteness in drawing (Winner, Blank, and 
Gardner, 1983), music (Davidson, Sardner, and Winner, 1383),^ and 
literature (hassey, Gardner, Blank, and Winner, 1363), as well as 
sensitivity to expression in drawing (Blank, Massey, Gardner, and 

in 



I4inn«r, 1984) and music (Davidson, ' Gardner, and Ullnner,, 1983), 
ani| menfiitivity to compomition in literature (Rosenblatt, Massey, 
Qardner, and Minner, 1935). These etudiem were carried out to 
investigate the fine structure of sensitivity to an aesthetic 
property in a given art form. For instance, we investigated the 
kinds of compositional principles most easy and difficult to 
perceive in literature, the kinds of rep let eness properties most 
and least readily perceived in drawing, etc. While a great deal 
of information was gained from these studies about perceptual 
abilities in different art forms, information about the 
relationship among art forms and among aesthet ic proper t ies could 
not be provided by these studies. The purpose of the present 
study was to provide such information. 

Every effort was made to design tasks of comparable 
difficulty level. That is, we tried to design tasks that were of 
equal difficulty across art forms (drawing, music, and 
literature) as well as across aesthetic properties Crepleteness, 
enpression, and composition). It is, of course, always possible 
to construct eHtremely difficult repleteness tasks and extremely 
easy expression tasks, or very difficult drawing tasks and very 
easy music tasks, etc. But if the tasks differ in level of 
difficulty, it would be risky to draw conclusions about cither 
domain- or property-specificity. For instance, if tasks in 
one art form were ftiore difficult than those in the other art 
forms, there might be a floor effect. If this occurred, a chilr* 
who performed m»1I on an sasy task miaht fail at the difficult 

10 



tamk. From this one might conclude that there was 

relationship betif^een skills in the two art forms Mhen in fact, a 

relationship might have been discerned had the tasks be^n 

comparable. The same problem v^ould occur if the tasks assessing 

one aesthetic property were more difficult than ta^ks assessing 

the other properties. Moreover, any interaction betwec^i*^ art form 

and aesthetic property would be rendered uniriterpretable since 

could not determine if this were due to arbitrary differences in 

« 

task difficulty or to a genuine interaction, 

'since there is no definitive a oniori way of assessing task 
difficulty, we had to rely on pilot testing to determine that the 
tasks were comparable. However, only subsequent statistical 
analyses could reveal for sure whether in fact o^r tasks were 
comparable. As will be discussed below, tiANOV^s demonstrated that 
indeed our tasks were equal in average difficulty levels 

\ 

f 

Method 

Subjects. Ninety children at each of ages and 1£ were 

randomly selected from public school classrooms in the Boston 
area. Half of the subjects at eacK age came from lower middle 
class neighborhoods and half came from upper middle class 
neighborhoods. Subjects were equally divided between males and 
females. > 

Materials and Procredure. Nine sets of tasks were constructed 

r 

by crossing three art forms (drawing, music, i literature) with 
thre# properties (repleteness, enpression, composition)." 
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stimuli w«r« adaptj^d fr^om art workm by adult artists- In the 
repl«teri«^s tasks^ children Here prefiented Nith an incomplete 
Mork <a black and iMhite line drait^ing v^ith a portion missina, a 
fragwent of a melody, .a fragment of a story or poem) and were 
asked to select from two choices the one K^hich was 
0raMn/play»d/writtBn in the same way. Ona completi&n violated a 
stylistic pfopartyi one complstion (the artist's actual 
completion) maintained the stylistic properties of the tarQet. 

Of coMrse any number of stylistic properties could have been 
chosen for investigation of sensitivity to repleteness. Me snade 
the folloviiing choices, based ort the previqusly mentioned studies 
investigating each art form separately* The stylistic properties 

9m } 
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manipulated in drawing were two different qualities of \ 
lines thickness and tenture. In music, the stylistic properties 
manipulated were art iculat ion, timbre, and dynamics. In litera- 
ture, the stylistic properties manipulated were meter, rhyme, and 
similes (present vs. absent > • We reasoned that if a child 

c 

perceived the drawing, music, or story fragment as an aesthetic 
object, then he or she should notice these stylistic properties 
and recognize them to^ be relevant to the work# .Hence, the child 
should select the ijont inuat ion that maintained these properties. 
If the child selects at random, we can conclude that he or she is 
not attending to, or does not deem important, the stylistic 
properties in question. Me could conclude that the child was not 
piirceivinQ the work as replete. CSee Tables 1-3 and Figures 1-3 
for descriptions and examples of repleteness items* ) 



Tables 1-3 and F inures .t-3 about here 
Zn thm axprassion tksks, children Mere presented with a 
t«rgat work im reproduction of *a paintirtQ or drawing, a brief 
Mgn(i@nt of music, a portion of a story or poem) clearly expres- 
sing either a happy, ead, calm, or encited mood Cas determined by 
adult raters) along Mith tMO other Morks in the same art form. 
Ope^^cnoice expressed the same mood .as the target} the other 
enpressed the opposite mood Cas determined by adult 
ratiirs). Children Here asked to think about the mood shown in the 
target Mork and to select^rom the two choices the one enpressing 
a similar mood. Urn selected two polar pairs of moods to inves- 
tigates happy vs. sad, and excited vs. calm. We selected these 
because most works of art can be described along one or both of 
these dimensions; moreover, distinctions between these moods are 
ones that ought to be made by very young children. In the 
drawing tasks, the moods were conveyed by properties such as 
color, line, and composition. In the music tasks, the moods were 
conveyed by t^mpo and mode. In the literature tasks^ the moods 
were conveyed by semantic connotation. Never were the mood terms 
used in the literature fragments, nor-dld the fragments contain 
descriptions of people displaying the relevant moods. Instead, 
mood was conveyed by the ccnnotation of words used to describe 
scones. (S^ Tables 4-6 and Figures 4-6). 



Tables 4-6 and Figures 4~S about here 
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n the composition tasks, children Mtrm ^rssented Nith an 

incomplete work (an incomplete graphic desiQni a melody or story 

* 

without an ending) along- with two possible coinplet ipns, each 
consisting of the original target plus an ending* Children were 
asked to choose the completed work that looked /sounded the 
best. In the drawing task, the inappropriate completion yielded 
pictures which were unbalanced | ^the appropriate completion was 
balanced. In only one of the sin drawing composition items was 
the appropriate completion balanced through simple symmetry. 
In the remaining items, balance was achieved by asymmetrical 
placement <as in Figure 7) or by^ccolor proportion. For instance, 
a small patch of bright color is perceiv&d as heavy because of 
its brightness and thus can be counterbalanced by a larger 
portion of a duller color <flrnheim, 1374). In the music tasks, a 
resolution in composition was achieved by returning to the key of 
origin, making the finAl phrase symmetrical in length to the 
opening phrase, or by continuing the motive or figure of the 
melody (as in Figure S) • In the literature tasks, a resolution 
Mas achieved by resolving the story conflict Ca& in the item in 
Figure 9) or returnina to a motif with which ths story opened. 
(See Tables 7-9, and figures 7-9). 

Tables 7-9 and Fiaures 7-9 about here 
During the task construction phase, all item* were admi'his- 
tered to at least ten adults. Only those items for which adults 
selected the "correct" choice 90-10054 of the time were used. 
These items were then administered to 7,9, and IS year olds 
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serving as pilot subjects. Items ^hich yielded scores (aver^aged 
across ages> of around 50% (chance) or aroand HB<B% (ceiling) were 
omitt^ed since they were considered to be eit^r too difficult or 
i easy and hence wou 1 d not revea 1 individual di f f er ences « 
In the study prop&r^ fifteen subjects at each age were 
randomly assigned to one^^f^jiiK conditions. In each condition, 
subjectfs received three tasks. In Conditions 1-3, subjects 
received tasks assessing sensitivity to one aesthetic property in 
each of three art forms (e.g., repleteness in drawing^ music, ^^d ^ 
literature). In Conditions 4-&, stibjects received tasks assessing 
sensitivity to each of three aesthetic properties iV\ one art form 
(e.g., repleteness, expression, and composition in music). (See 
Table 10 for a description of each condition.) This design 
allowed us to address the three questions stated above. (1) An 
analysis of age trends across all six conditions addressed the 
question of when children become sensitive to aesthetic 
properties, as assessed by our tasks, and hence whether this 
sensitivity emerges relatively early or late in development. 
(£) Conditions 1-3 allow a within-^subjQCts comparison across art 
forms for each aesthetic property. This addres5^«?s the question 
of whether sensitivity to a particular a€?stheti'c property 
generalizes across art forms or is ^'art-form-speci f ic. " 
(3) Conditions ^-6 allow a wi thin^subjects comparison across 
aesthetic properties for ieach art form. This addresses the 
question of whether aesthetic sensitivity to a particular art 
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form generalizes across aesthet ic properties or is 
**property-specif ic« " 

Table la about here 
Each child Has seen individually for 1-3 sessions lasting 
minutes each. Session length and number depended on 
conditions literature and music tasks took longer to administer. 
One practice item was included at the beginning cf the literature 
and music tasks because of the more complex instructions due to 
the "temporal'' nature of the tasks. Lrder of pres€^ntat io/i of 
tasks in |tll conditions Mas randomized and counterbalanced across 
subjects. All literature items were presented on audiotape in 
order to standardize speed, clarity, and intonation. Intonation 
i^as kept neutral in the literature expression items so that the 
expressed meaning Mas conveyed by the words themselves and not by 
hoM they were spoken. The literature tasks were presented 
orally rather than in written form because this is the way that 
young children first encounter literature and because a task in 

written form could not have been used for the 7-year-^oXds due to 

ft 

readifia ability liraitations. 

Results 

Table ii presents, the mean scores for all conditions. The 
highest possible score for any task was 6. To determine which 
scores were above chance level, a t-test was performed comparing 
the observed mean scores vs* 3*0, the level expected by 
chance. On Table ii, scores that are significantly above chance 
(|2.<.01) are asterisked. Because of the design of the study, each 
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task was admin i St srod ti^icv <e. q. ^ draNing r@plet«n»ss in 
Conditions 1 and 4). Thus^ each task is replicated once. Me 
examined when scores enceedinQ chance were replicated (i.e., when 
children could exceed chance on both administrations of a 
particular task). This analysis revealed that sevsn year olds 
performed at chance level on every task except the music 
expression task. Nine year olds performed at chance level on all 
three kinds of repleteness tasks (drawing, music, literature) and 
on literature expression. Twelve year olds performed at a level 
above chance on a, ^ \ but the literature expression task. ThJTs 
indicates that the aesthetic properties in question, as assessed 
by our tasks, are not immediately perceptible to seven or even to 
nine year olds. 

Table 11 about here 

* 

However, inspection of the means reveals that even the 
chance level scores tend to be above 3.0 more often than below 
3.0, This suggests that even when scores were not significantly 
above chance, children were not guessing on every item. In fact, 
as will be shown below, the chance level scores were high enough 
to prevent a main effect of art form {with music as the easiest 
form to pierce ive) as revealed by MRNOV^. 

A repeat ed-*measures MANOVP was performed on the correct 
scores in Conditions 1^3, with four between-^subjects factors, Rge 
(3), Aesthetic Property C3), SES C2) , Bex C£), and one 
within-subjects factor, f^rt Form (3). Significance level was set 
at g.<.e>l. There was a main effect of f^ae, F^SS. 35, dfw2, 100, 
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a<«901. f^m determined by po^t-hoc TuKey tests Ca.0i)f this 
occurred because the 7-"year-olds' «core« i^ere lower than those of 
both 9-and IS-^year-Hildfty while there warn no difference between 
the scores of S-tand i2^year-qlds, P main effect of Aesthetic 
Property approached siflnif icance, F»4. 4©, df»S| 100, a*-®i^» This 
firming occurred because the mean scores for cofiipo»ition were 
slightly higher than those for rep letenesSf which in turn if^re 
slightly higher than those for enpression. f^m discussed above, 
the t^sks had been designed in an effort to equalize difficulty 
levels across aesthetic properties. Differences in difficulty 
across aesthetic properties would create a serious problem in 
interpreting our results. However, the differences found here 
were too small to reach significance in a post^oc Tuk#y 
comparison of means test. Moreover, as will be seen below, in a 
second MflNOVfl in which Resthetic Property was treated as a 
wi thin-subjBcts factor, no difference was found between the three 
properties* Since between-subjects comparisons are always more 
revealing, we feel that we can safely conclude ^^hat our tasks 
assessing sensitivity to the three aesthetic properties were 
roughly comparable in difficulty level across subjects. 

Finally, there was a main effect for SES, F«7. S5, df«l^i00f 
£t»'«007. This occurred because subjects from upper middle class 
schools performed at a higher level than those from lower middle 
class schools. There were no main effects for Sen or for ftrt 
Form* «rt Form interacted with Aesthetic Property, F»iS.03, 
df-4, £00, a<*081. As determined by Tu. ey post-hoc comparisons of 
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m«ans <a<.0i>t subjects in Condition S (who received the three 
types of expression tasks) achieved lower scores on the 
literature tasks than on either the music or drawinQ tasks* 
There was no difference between their performance on the music 
and drawing tasks. Thus, perceiving ^npression in literature 

i 

appears to be significantly more difficult than perceiving 
expression in drawing or music. There was no difference among 
tasks in the three art forms for subjects in the Repleteness 
groups (Condition 1) or the Composition group (Condition 3). 

An identical MANOVA was performed on correct scores in 
Conditions 4-6. This analysis provides a part ial repl icat ion 
test of the previous analyses. The only difference between the 
two analyses was that in the first analysis, Aesthetic Property 
was a between'-^subjects factor and Art Form was a with In-subj acts'* 
factor, while the reverse obtained for the second analysis. 
Thus, the first MANOVA allows a stronger test of the 
*»art--form-specif ic" hypothesis, whereas the second MANOVA allows 
a stronger test of the "propertyspecif ic*^ hypothesis. 

Four findings in the first MANOVA were replicated by the 
second MANOVA. There was a main effect of Age, F«14.77, df»2, 99, 
a<.001, with 7-year-olds performing at a lower level than both 9- 
and l£--year-olds (as determined by post--hoc Tukey tests, fl(.0i). 
There were no effects for Sex or Art Form. Art Form interacted 
with Aesthetic Property, F-4« 44, df»4| 138, 002. When post-hoc 
Tukey tests were performed on wi thin-subjects comparisons between 
means (i.e., comparing repleteness, enpression, and composition 
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tasks in music) f no siQnif leant differencss m^trm found at 
Howovor^ when thtt signif icancti Icvol was reduced to a.<*®S« 
litsraturii SMpression task was found to be more difficult than 
the literature composition task. When the tests were performed 
on between-subjects comparisons between meanp <i.e-, comparinfl 
expression scores in each art form), the literature enpression 
task proved more difficult than the music expression task 
^(S^<.0S}. ThuSi taken together with the first MPtNOVA, results 
converge to indicate that expression in verbal texts is perticu- 
larly difficult for children to perceive. 

Two findings of the first analysis were not replicated in 
the second analysis. First, SES was not significant, although 
this factor approached significance C|2f««017), with the 
upper-middle class population again performing at a^higher 
level. find second, there was no effect of Aesthetic Property. 
That is, repleteness, expression, and composition tasks (scores 
summed across art forms) did not differ in difficulty. Since 
Aesthetic Property served as a with in-subject t factor in the 
second M^^NOVA, this result should replace the between-subjecte 
effect of Aesthetic Property yielded by the first analysis. 

The MANOVAs revealed that sensitivity to these aesthetic 
properties is not present in very young children, as even 9 and 
12 year olds had difficulty perceiving some of them. The 
analyses also revealed that sensitivity to at least one property 
— expression — is more difficult in literature than in other 
art forms. 
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How oeneral a skill is aesthetic sensitivity? In order to 
tilst whdther aesthetic sensitivity is "art^form^specif ic" and or 
"property-specific,"'' relationships among scores across art 
forms <for each aesthetic property considered separately) and 
among scores across aesthetic properties (for each art form 
considered separately) were eKamined. To this endf Pearson R 
correlations were computi^ for «ach condition. 

To address the issue of art-form specif icity« correlations 
were computed for Conditions With signif icance^set at 

a<«0if only one out of nine possible correlations reached 
significances ^ drawing repleteness scores correlated with music 

i 4 

repleteness scores, r*. 41, 003 (Condition 1). With 
significance level set at a<.05| two other correlations were 
significants fftusic en press ion and Mterature en press ion, r«p S9, 
Q.(.0£S (Condition 2> ; and drawing composition and literature 
composition, r«« 30, a**. 02 (Condition 3). These results reveal no 
consistent -pattern* With respect to repleteness, drawing and 
music correlated; with respect to composition, drawing and 
literature correlated | and with respec^ to expression, music and 
literature correlated. Not only did no pattern emerge, but the 
correlations found were quite modest. In the case of 
repleteness, the correlation between drawing and music accounts 
for only 1794 of the variance! in the case of composition, the 
correlation between drawing and literature accounts for only 9?^ 
of the variance! and in the case of enpression, the correlation 
between music and literature accounts for only B% of the 
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variance. Thus, the correlational analyses flailed to demonrntrate 
•trong Interconnect ions among •'^y a^^t forms, despite t^ fact 
that aesthstic property was hald constant. These findings provide 
support for the "art -form-specific** position. 

To addr«6m the issue of ganst^ality within a>^t form across 
assthstic property, corrslations were computed for Conditions 
4-6e With siflnificance set at QC.idl, no correlations proved 
siQniflcante With significance reduced to £<e0S^ three 
correlations proved significants for the draining tasks, ' 
repleteness and enpression scor@s were correlated, r-. S9« £2^*^27 
(Condition 4) ; for the Duusic tasks, repletenniss and enpression 
scores vi#ere also correlated, r«^ 32, Q^^.eiS (Condition 5> ; and 
for the literature tasks, repleteness and cos^position scores v^ere 
correlated, rw. 30, i2r*®S3 (Condition G). Once again, these 
results display no consistent pattern, and the correlation levels 
were very low. In the case of draining, the correlation between 
repleteness and enpression accounted for only B% of the variance; 

in the case of music, the correlation between repleteness and 
enpression accounted for only 10% of the >/ar±SkY\cB% and in the 
case of literature, the correlation between repleteness and 
composition scores accounted for only S% of the variance-, Thus, 
the correlational analyses failed to demonstrate strong 
interconnections across aesthetic properties, despite the 
fact that art form was held constant. These findings provide 
support for the "property-specific" position. 
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The role of formal training. One final issue was addressed 
in post-hoc fashion after the completion of the study. Ue 

invest ifiatsd whethar ch 11 drsn who had had formal training in 

1 

an art form performed better on our tasks than those whc had 
not. 14s asked each child whether he or she had taken riius.' or 
art lessons out of school t and if so^ for hoiM many years* CWe 
did not ask about literature since entra-curricular literature 
classes do not exist. } No children had taken outside art 
classes. Hoi^evert about a fourth of the children had taken 
either one or two years of music lessons (65 out of £70 chil-^ 
dren). Table 12 compares the number of children with and without 
training who achieved high scores C5 or S out of 6) on the music 
tasks. Rs can be seen^ with the exception of the 7 and IB year 
olds on the music expression task, children with training were 
consistently more likely than those without to achieve high 
scores on the music tasks* 

Table ig about here 

Discussion 

Our conclusions are all base^ on one critical assumption — 
the validity of our measures* The measyres of aesthetic 
sensitivity used here were not standardized tests, nor are they 
the only measures that could have been used. It is certainly 
possible that other researchers using other measures might find 
correlations across art forms or aesthetic properties which we 
failed to find. However, the measures that we have devised were 
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dmy/mlopmd on th» basis of what — in our vi»w — mrm the most 
riBorous and w«l l-thouB*^*'^o^t analyses of the nature of aesthetic 
objects. 

The result & of this study shed light on four issues s (1) 
whether aesthetic sensitivity is an early emerginB skilli <2) 
Nhether aesthetic properties are equally perceivable across art 
forms; (3) v«hether aesthetic sensitivity in an individual ' cuts 
across art forms | and <4) Hhtfther an individual's sensitivity to 
an aesthetic p¥|||iperty in an ^art form is related to sensitivity to 
other aesthetic properties within that same art form. We 
consider each in turn. * 

(i) While the ability to perceive objects as symbolsi is an 

early emersins skill <cf. Wolf and Gardner, iVi preparation), the 

i 

ability to perceivs objects as aesthetic symbols is a much later 
emerBinQ ability. The younsest children in this study ~ 
7-year-olds — failed to notice aesthetic properties in the art 
ti^rks that they i^re sho^n, with the enception of expression in 
music. N^ine and iS-year-^olds, however, detected the aesthetic 
properties investigated most of the time. It is interest ina to 
note that the age b^^^P ^hich failed to detect most (£»f the 

I, 

aesthetic properties is the same age group which produces 
drawings that adults find aesthetically pleasing; the as^e groups 
which noticBd th« aesthetic properties are ages which tend to 
produce dreNings that are highly conventional and hence less 
aesthetically pleasing (Gardner and dinner, i962>. 
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What can Me conclude about this disparity between perception 
and production, a disparity which eKists at least in the ^domain 
of drawipQ? JThere are tWo possible Conclusions* It is possible 
that the perception and production of art follow two divergent, 
da /elopmental routes, with, product ion ahead of perception, at 
least in some reispects. Alternatively, it is possible that the 
aesthetic properties that adults perceive in children's art works 
are produced unintentionally! moreover children may remain 
unaware of the accidentally-produced aesthetic properties of 
their works. The. second explanation is of course the more 
conservative of the ti4^. We temper this donclusion, however, by 
suggesting that children may be more likely to attend to 
repleteness, enpression, and composition in their own art worRs 
than in the kinds of stimuli used in the present study, adaptftd 

4 

*from th9 works of adult artists. 

<2) Th# interaction of Aesthetic Property and ftrt For^i 
occurred because expression was particularly difficult for all 
ages to detect when the art form in question wasv 1 iterat ure. 
Expression and denotation are the two modes in which an art work 
may convey ' meaning. We suggest that the denotational content of 
verbal t^xts is so powerful that it virtually drowns out i;he 
expressive content. Children simply- cou^d not hear the moods 
conveyed by the connotations o/ the words, so focussed were they 
on their denotational content. In contrast, expression in music 
appears to be easy to perceive. (Recall that this was the only 
task at which 7-year-olds performed Above chance.) The ease of 

^ ' ) 
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perceiving enpreseion in music is most probably due to the fact 
that there is no other mode of symbolism competing for the 
listener's attention. Music always conveys meaning by enpresslori^ 
and only rarely by denotation as Nell* 

The visual arts seem to present an intermediatP ^^^^^^ 
Abstract works function like music they express buV-do^not 
denote. Representational viJiual works function 1 Iket 1 iterature 
~ they both express and denQte. Our visual it@ms incrtsi^ed-^ 
combinatior> x^f abstract and representational works. A compiirison 
of the abilities to perceive expression in the two kinds of works 
would make it possible to determine i^ether denotation interferes 
with the perception of expression. Such an analysis could not be 
perfomed here because there were too few repleteness items of 
each type. We speculate that expression should be easier to 
perceive in abstract than in representational drawings^ but that 
expression should be easier to perceive in representational 
drawings than in literature. This is because the denotational 
content of words seems to be more potent (and more over learned) 
than the denotational content of pictures. Hence, in the case of 
language, it should be more difficult to ignore the denotational 
content and focus on the expressive content, 

<3) No strong pattern of correlation was found across art 
forms, forcing us to conclude that there seems to be no unitary 
repleteness, expression, or composition sensitivity skills which 
cut across the arts. Thus, sensitivity to a particular aesthetic 
property in a particular art form does not seem to depend on any 
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gsnaral principles Cb. q. , sansitivity to fins detail for 
repl«ten«ss| sensitivity to affsct for SKprassiopi sensitivity to 
gestalt principles for composition). Sensitivity to aesthetic 
properties appears to be highly "art-f orm-specif ic. " 

While it may not be surprising to find that the ability to 
oroduce art works is "art-form-specif ic" (i.e., a person skilled 
at drawing need not be (and rarely is) skilled at writing), it 
way be considered surprising to find that the ability to perceive 
art works is highly specific to the"" art form in question. Our 
findings suggest that there is no such entity as aesthetic 
sensitivity that generalizes across the arts. 

C4) Finally, no strong pattern of correlation was found 
within art forras and across aesthetic properties. Thb^, an 
individual might prove highly mensitive to ri^pletenpss in musici 
but iniittnvitivv to composition in music* This suggests both that 
tho properties investigated here are in^t^endent of each other, 
and that the skills required to perceive them are also 
independent of each other* 

In*^ conclusiony the ability to perceive symbols as aesthetic 
objects appears to c/evelop separately in different art forms. 
Moreover, the ability to perceive aesthetic properties of symbols 
develops property by property, even within the same art form. 
Hence, aesthetic sensitivity seems to emerge as not one skill but 
many. 
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Saaipl* Di^ati^ing R«pl«ten«ss Task 

BXack and t^hlt« linm drm¥^inQ Mith a portion of thu lino omitted, 
mount od on a 5**KiS** piece of cardboard. 

Reproduction of the complete drai^inQ, as the artist drew it. 

Incorrect Choice 
Reproduction of drawing Nith the omitted portion replaced such 
that one stylistic property of the line mas violated — either 
thickness (e. q. « lines too thick or too thin) or texture (lines 
too smooth or too rough K 

(1) Target is centered in front of child, flat on table. 

(2) The two choices are positioned on **easels** cSirectly in front 
of child, to left and right of target, and placed just behind 
target. 

Instructions 

I^m going to show you a picture and a piece of it is going to be 
missing. (B indicates the einpty area.) Then 1*11 show you two 
ways to draw the missing piece. I want you to pick the one that 
is dr'm¥4Y% in the same way as the rest of the picture. 

h 

Sample Itam 

Smm Figure i. 
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Tablv S 

Saiflpi* Music Repiet»n«ss. Tamk 



Target 

1-2 phr fi^m folk tunem mmt by Brahmm, recorded on audiotape 

from a ic synthesizer* 

Correct Choice 
Continuation of target in same style. 

Continuation of target played v^ith one stylistic property 
altered — either articulation (e* q. , staccato changed to 
legato), timbre (e.g., flute changed to clarinet) , or dynamics 
(e. g. I fined levels of loudness changed to varying levels). 

Procedure 

(i) Target is played. (2) Target tmith either correct or 
incorrect choice added on is played. An audible click divided 
target from choice. (3) Target with other choice added on is 
played, with click dividing target from choice. 



/ Instruct iony 

We* re going to listen to some pieces of mu«&ic today. You are 
going to hear the first part of a piece of music and then two 
different ways it might continue, which are called choice A and 
B. I want you to pick the ctioice th J%^'e« plmymd the same i#ay as 
the first part. We* re going to listen to the music on this 
tape recorder. For each one, you* 11 hear the firet part, then 
the first part with choice f^ added on, then the first part with 
choice B ^ikdd&d on. You will hear a click on the last note of the 
first part so that you will know wl^ere it ends and the choice 
begins. Remember, I want you to pick the choice that*s played 
the same way as the first part. 

* Sample Item 

See Figure £. 
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Sa£9pl« Litvratura Raplatsnsss Task 



ragrasnt of story or pomm prosantsd on audiotaps. 

Correct Choice 
Continuation of target in same style. 

Incorrect Choice 
Continuation of target with one stylistic property altered — ' 
either meter (regular changed to irregular, or the reverse), 
rhyme i rhyme omitted or added), or similes (similes omitted or 
added). 

(i) Target is played. (3) Target is played with either correct or 
incorrect choice added on. (3) Target is played with the other 
choice added on. 

Instructions 

We are going to listen to sormi pieces of stories today. You will 
he^r the first part of a story and then two different ways that 
it might continue. I want you to pick the one that's written the 
sajHe way as the first part.' We're going to listen to, the 
stories on this tape recorder. For each one, you will hear the 
first part and then you'll hear choice A. Then you'll hear the 
first part again, with choice B. I want you to pick the choice 
that is written the sanMt way as the first part. 

See Figure 3 
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Table 4 

Sample Drawing Expression Task 



Tflratt? 

Picture representing a person clearly displaying a mood of 
happiness, sadness, excitement, or calro <as determiicH»d by adult 
raters), mounted on a 9**>clS" piece of cardboard* 

Correct Choice 

Slide of abstract projected on scresn* Picture enpresses the 
same mood as the target Cas determined by adult raters). 

Incorrect Choice 

Slide of abstract picture eKpressing opposite mood Cas determined 
by adult raters). E.g., for a "happy" target, a "sad" choice. 

b. , if target ims in color, choices nwre in black and white, 
and vice versa. It was thus not possible to select the correct 
choice on the basis of similarity in color to the target. 
Moreover, since the choices were nonrepresentat ional, it was not 
possible to select the correct choice on the basis of similarity 
in content to the target. 

Procedure 

CI) Target is f2entered in front of child, flat on table. 
(2) Simultanec*usly, the two choices are projected on small 
screens placed nent to each other on^ table in front of child. 

ye are going to look at some pictures today. I want you to think 
about what mood they have. Do you understand what mood means? 
(Child is asked to give an enample. If he/she cannot, or seems 
uncertain, £ provides example of a child fighting during recess 
and subject is asked to guess what mood the child is feeling. The 
mood of anger was chosen because it was not one of tinp "test" 
moods. ) We are goinjj to look at three different picti/res. I am 
going to show you the first one and I want you to think about the 
kind of mood it has. Then I*m^ going to show you two more 
pictures on these two screens. I want you to pick the one that 
has the same kind of mood the 'first one had. 

Sample Item 

See Figure 4. 
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Table 5 

Sampltt riusic Expression Task 



Ttrntt 

Brisf fragfnsnt of music rscoi^sd oim audiptaps and clsarly 
•Kprsssing a happy, sad, sxcitsdv or calm mood Cas dsterminsd by 
adult ratsrs). A Mide rangs of styles was includsdi classical, 
jazz, rock and roll, and folk. 

Cgrrtct gh9|gg 

Fragment of music SKpressing same mood as target <as determined 
by adult raters) { 

Fragment of music expressing opposite mood <as determined by 
adult raters) • The style of tK^th correct and incorrect choict^s 
was similar g., both classical, folk, jazz, etc.). Thus, it 
Ws not possible to select the correct match on the basis of 
greater similarity in style to the target. 

Prooedur-^ 

(1) Target is played. CS) Either correct or incorrect choice is 
played. (3) Other choice is played. 

Instructions 

Me are going to listen to mourn pieces of music today. I want you 
to listen to what kind of mood they have. Do you understand i^iat 
mood means? (Child is asked to give an example. If he/she 
cannot, or seems uncertain, £ provides example of a child 
fighting during recess and subject iS; asked to guess what mood 
the child is feeling. The mood of' anger was chosen because it wa& 
not one of the **test" moods.) We are going to listen to three 
different pieces of music. Mhen you hear the first one^ I want 
you to listen carefully to what kind of mood it has. Then listen 
to the next two, called choice A and choice B, and pick the one 
that has the same kind of mood that the first one has. 

Sample Item 

See Figure S. 
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Sample Literature £Kpr««sion Task 



FraQment of story or poem prssentiKi on audiotape. Targetii ^ 
expressed a happy« sad, eKcited, or calm mood Cas determined by 
adult raters). ^ 

Correct Choice 

Fragment of story or poem enpressing same mood as target Cas 
det«rmirmd by adult raters). 

Fragment expressing opposite mo^ (as determined by adult 
raters) . 

Procedure 

(1) Target is played. (S) Either correct or incorrect choice is 
played. C2) Other choice is played. 

4 

Instructions 

We are going to listen to some pieces of stories today. I want 
you to listen to li^at kind of mood they have. Do you understand 
what mood means? (Child is asked to give an example. If he/she 
cannot, or seems uncertain, E provides example of a child 
fighting during recMS and subject is asked to guess what mood 
the child is feeling. The mood of anger was chosen because it 
was not one of the *^test" moods.) We are going to listen to three 
different pieces of stories. When you hear the first one, I want 
you to listen carefully to what kind of mood it has. Then listen 
to the next two, called choice ^ and choice B, and pick the one 
that has the same kirtd of mood that the first one has. Remember, 
two pieces might have the same mood even if they are about very 
different things. 

People can read things so that their voice tells you what mood 
they are feeling. I can make my voice sound angry (E says 
something in an angry voice) | I can make my voice sound sleepy (E 
says something in a sleepy voice). I don*t want to give you any 
clues about the mood of the story from the sound of my voice, so 
the stories on this tape ^ going to hm read without any mood at 
all. (Stories were read in neutral ton^ of voice.) 

Sample Item 

See Figure 6. 
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Table 7 

Ssrapl* DraMir^g Composition Task \ 

Incomplste Qraphic design, mountvd on 3"kI£" pieca of cardboat^d. 
It SMS Mmrm mad* from color—aid p»pmr» 

Correct Choice 

Completed design with balanced Cbut not symffletrical ) composition. 

Incorrect Choice 

Completed design Nith unbalanced composition. E.g., the picture 
was too crowded on the right side of the page. 

Procedure 

(1) Target is centered in front of the child, flat on table. 

(2) The tutfo choices are then placed on small "easels, ** one on 
each side of the target. 

Instructions 

We are going to look at some pictures today. X*m going to show 
you a picture that hasn* t been finished. Then 1^*01 going to shoM 
you tMo different Mays it could be finished. X want you to pick 
the one that is the best way to finish the picture. 

Sample Item * 

See Figure 7. 
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Table 



Sampltt Mumic Composition Task 



/ Target 
Brief melpey lacking an ending. Items were tape-recorded from a 
music synthesizer. 

Correct Choice 

Completion with balanced composition. Q- f the motive (or 
figure) of the first phrase is continued in the second phrase. 

Incorrect Choice 

Completion with unbalanced composition. E.g., the motive of the 
first phrase is not continued in the second phrase. 

Prggffifurff 

(I) Target is played. CS) Target is played with either correct or 
incorrect choice added on. f^n audible click marks the ending of 
the target and the beginning of the choice. (3) Target is played 
wi\h the other choice added on, divided only by the click. 

Instructions 

We are going to listen to some pieces of music today. You will 
hear the first part of a piece of music am! two different ways it 
might end. I want you to pick the one that makes the best ending 
for the first P^^^ We* re going to listen to the music on this 
tape recorder. Tor each one, you* 11 hear the first part, then 
the first part with choice added on, then the first part with 
choice B added on. You will hear a click on the last note of the 
first part so that you'll know where it ends and the choice 
begins. I want you to pick the choice that makes the best 
ending. 

g#ff^Plt l^m 

See Figure 3. 
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Table 9 

Saisipla Litsraturs Composition Task 



Taroet 

Story Mith beginning, middle, and no ending, abridged fron 
published stories written for children, presented on audiotape. 

Correct Choiec 
Completed story with resolved composition. 

Incorrect Choice 
Completed story with unresolved composition. 

<1) . Target is heard, ftt the end of the target, one endijl^g is 
heard, introduced as one possible ending. iQ> Target is then 
heard again, this time followed by the other ending. 

Uie are going to listen to some stories today on this tape 
recorder. The stories are unfinished, and I*ra going to ask 
you to pick an ending for each one. First you'll hear the 
beginning of a story, without an landing. Then you'll hear one 
possible ending, choice A. Then you'll hear the beginning again, 
followed by another way it could end, choice B. . I want you to 
pick the one that makes the best ending for the story. 

Sample Item 

See Figure 3. 
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Table 10 

Taftka Rdministorad in Each Condition 

Condition Is Rsplatsnsss CD, M, 

Cot^ition Si Exprm&tiion CD, M, 
Condit ion 3: Composition <D, H, i.) 



B. 3 Properties, 1 Art Form 

Condition 4i DraMing <R, E, C) «» 

Condition Ss Music (R, E,C} 
Condition &i Literatura CR, E, Cd 



-»DBBdrawing ; M««i«usic| L"»l itarat ur«. 
**R*repIetenasa; E*eMpr«ssion| C^composit ion. 
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7 
9 
12 



7 
9 
12 



labia 11 



Msan Scoras (Out of a possibls total of 6) 



CI 

Bisplatsnasm 
D M L 

2. a 3.4 3.2 

3. 5 3-7 4. 3* 

4,4» 4. 5« 5.2* 

y 

DraM i ng 
R E C 

2. 9 3. 4 4. ® 

3. 9 4. 3» 4. 4« 

4. 8» ^0* S. 1* 



Em press ion 
0 M L 

3. 8 3. 9* 2. 9 

4. 7* 4. 3* 2. 7 



C3 

Composition 
D M L 

3.8* 3.6 3.4 

S. 2* 3. 9* 4. 9» 



4, 4» 5.0* 3.S S. 1* 4.3* 4.6* 



CS 
Music 

R E C 

4. 0* 4. 3* 3. 3* 

4.3* 4. S* 4.1* 

4.4* 4. 7* 4.5* 



C6 

Literature 

R E C 

3.1 i». 9 3.7 

3. 8 3. 5 4^ 5* 

4. 9* 3. 7 4. 3* 



*Meari above chance, 01 . ,* 



ERIC 
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T«bla 12 



ERIC 



P»rc«nt«B« Subject* Mith and Without Mu«ic Training 
Who Attained Scores of S or & (out of &) 
on th« Music Task 



ISA No Yes Jbla Yes 

BJBM. n9Bl9\m9m EKPresslon Compos ition 

7 22?£C27>* 33% (3> 389t<2S> 73% C4) iS%{2a) 0?6<2> 

9 41*<22) 50% <8) 41%(22) 75% (8) 35% (23) ' 57% (7) 

12 55%<2C) 70%<20) 6a%(19) S2%(11> 56%<18> 42%(12) 



♦ Numbars in paranthasas are the numbers of subjects on which 
each percent age is based. 
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Fiflur© Captions 

1* Repleteness in Drai^^inQs Sample Item 

2. Repletnems in Mumics Sample Item 

3. Repleteness in Literatures Sample Itetfi 

4. Expresstion in Drawings Sample Item ^ 
5p Expression in Musics Sample Item 

6. Expression in Literatures Sample Item 

7. Composition in Drawings Sample Item 

5. Composition in Musici Sample Jti^m 



9. Composition in Literaturei Sample l^ms^ 



\ 
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lii'litViiilili I II I • ^ ^ t^i , ' k 




TARGET 





CORRECT 



' INCORRECT 
List aiimi, wBilfiSs £• ehideMSi. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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|-| "mi1 h It liiil fc^^B^tijlii H I m 

FIGuRfc 2 



V 



TAROfT 





nr If' [If 




iNeOKHICT 



fi i i III III li \ \i ^m 



BEST COPY AVAlLHaL, 
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V 

K©th«f tn« frock* *nd hAt» 

And ot^tty me^rvmm »nd coiOf««4 tt«t«. 

ft«nti»«« fond of chain* and fing* 
all th» •parkly diamond thing*. 



flnni* «l*»y« X©v»« t© fttep 
In fr^nt of mymry «inBl» shop- 



Daddy lik»s (saehinBS tha Mat. 
H« doasn*t sat*c about tha nest. 

Richard navar navar looks 

At anything t^^t tsasis and loooks. 



Saddy likas tha dig naehlnas 
Ha ooasn*t car* a^at tha n<est« 

Richard hardly av^^hinka 

Of anything but idoka and waos. 



m COPY Mv^.. 
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FIQURE 4 



F-spressicm in Drawing: 
Sample Iteti 




TARGET 

Happy 





Figure 5 

Exprassion in tlumics 
S«fiipltt Item 

T«rBBt (Happy) i Fragnwnt from Spyro Gyra» s ''Morwing Danca" 

Corract (Happy) s Fragmsnt froen Griag* s "Anitra* s Dance" 
Incorract (Sad) 3 FraQmant from Pachalbal*s "Canon" 



ERIC 
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Jrtmtm is « olmew mtmrm thm miemmtLlk artels 

And fiafers ths strsvt ^gins, 

1^ trisr* tns qtsss b**®*^ sn^ Mhiss, 

AfKi tHsrv «rts sun shirws eriaisen brighC, 

And tn«v*« %hm moon^birH rwsts fro« nis fllQfit 

To eeol m ^tw pspoamint Mind. 



9 ferstn is a arason that remrm throush tha dark* 
-4s Mrtgglss his tail as hs saMs up a soai-H. 
1^ pisress tha night Mith his ena yallOM aya, 
^nd all tris sarth traabiss Mhan ha rttsnas ts^. 



Ctioiga B ggialal 

Littla snailc 

Ih'waaifig as you ge« 

yaacnav and resa is all yeu HnoM. 

Maathav* and res* 

Is all y9u saa« • - • 

8v*inking tha d a w dyc p* s 



BEST COPY AVAlLABLt 



ERJC 
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FIGURE 7 




TARGET 
a£ST COPY AVAILABLE 




FIGURE 3 



CoafMssition in Kusic: 



TAItatT 



I 1 11 I 111. I'lnjlll I'ljll 1] 



e^KT 




m 



BEST WPY ikl'MLABLB 



ERIC 
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Comoosition in uitaratura: 

Samsl* Item ^ 



r 



Tarng^ (Conflict: in-CT-oaucsdS ♦ ♦ 

Qaet. t NRf U»« "«» * 

E«.ff i»f fc««ttd f»t »a *Rt»*l U tit f.f fcli «taa«E. i«d HI tf lh« 
il U« (otttt llttd in Itsr lli.t tut Hon #co%#IIb9 a«»tfcf. 

•«l fcttatUf . l«t itf U. tUa «Mid«d t&al Ht uctd tf iaatia? Ut 
kis {«•<!. Bt «»lit<l til tl t&t Itstst tgtatttsts lo lti» tad Uli thta tli*t 
kftd twtkid •«! » aw pUa. t»tcf MtalB« st d*fSttik tat te Ut lalm.l. 
te tctttat HtMtlf It tut lloa tt kt tllltd and tattn. Tht animal t 
U draw Ittt to dtcidt -hioh tnt it woald bt. Thai, tht Hon d da t 
la httthtf to hunt aad tht aaiaalt wtst fttt te foaa tht fiftt wlthotl 

ThU »laa tfofttd foe a %rfiiU. Thta tat tvtala? Iht lot ItU «90« tht 
Rabbit. Rtw labbH wai toitt dtttrmiatd net tt bt tht Uta'i brtakfast tht 
a.at Mtalag. tin othtr aatmali »ott lotrt that tt «ai Rabbift Usn 
i.oaait ttttfoat llktd labbtt. l«t II thtf htokt th.it 
Uoa. It Mitd bt wttit lot t.tiToat bttaait tht tlta wtold thta btoom. 
aaasT aad itasl i»o«Ua« tht f otttt atala. C«tffta« wlihtd that labbit 
•««U bt laftd and that tht* ettld.bt ttd %i tht tttaat tht tlois. 

Corf>«et Choi eg (Conflict r««olv«d) 

That alfht t^&SIt ftaftd awakt. tffla« tt thiak tf a flaa. Tht atat 
ttatalat, it wai wttt afttc iafbitak whoa labbtt arrittd at tht Stta*i ita. 
tht llsa wai vttf asQtf that XabbU waa Ealt, bteaat ht «ai falta hoagty. 
Rabbit tali ht was lescf . aad ?%at ht wao Istt bttaofo ha had mot taathtfi 
Hon ta hit wa? who hatf wsatad oat him. Thli tlhtt llta told labbit to 
l«U ivoffoat that ht was tht teat Eiaf of Iht^fottat aad that ho waa qainq 
to dtitt tat aaf animal whs dafid tt diiaQttt. 

HtaftaQ thii itoty< Iht Hsa wai latieoe. Ho dtmaadid that Rabbit 
Iskt him to Ihli othtt Ilea, at ht ooatd ahow him who wai foallf Kla; tf 
tht fottot. fo tabiiit ftt til wi^th Iht ilta feilewlaQ bablad. ifltt a 
«flilla, labbit whitptttd Is bt taetfiti bttaaat tht? wttt aaatla? tho othtt 
littt'f dta. &etaalSf, the? w«ct apfftaehln^ a dtt? wttl. 'Rabbit Istktd 
imwtt iatt It aad taw hli iwa smati laet ttflttlo^ bath. Thea ht fItQptd 
bask aad ttitf tht tlta tt letk down aad tat tht tthtt tita wht waatad It b« 
Ela«. Tht &iaa tttwiti aaftltf aad want to tho odQt of Iho wait to lotk. 
Ht caw Iht aafff fatt tf a tlsa itaeiaQ iatk at him. Rt toa{)od at Iht 
tntmr* ittstfltd toe a ihstt whita. aad thta dstwatd. Rabbit liffalH 
hartltd batk to Itl! tht tthtt tttatattt that Iht Lite was daad aad thit 
thaf at Itaftt had to bt aftaid. 



3EoT CO- V /-.VAILABLE 
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tUsl attttiftf tftfelfit itat4td fit fiii nf ttfekit kaltii. fifsi #1 
wftftiti %9 ttftka tt fclfftt. ttsit Hit Hest ttst ttsSSf » l« tM 

fft«M* «ftf t« Mkt II kt9ftc it«t !• «lf. te %• iif cft l«U tl4ttf !• 
ft«li a wUtc. Titm »• waml tt tHi »«tk i«4 i«i t«M Mtt itlll «&• 
l««f«t. Ml Ut« itffi s Mi* bit aliitft «i tfctt 

lltvt* ft itki&l ftl kit ckllieta It fM^«< Itttt ittl ttQtlfctt tti 

»tfk It t8l lit ittr. M «t«»lti/t Mtfc Ik* «filtt i»< lfc« tittsfl tt 

Utf «t«li It aitt tiii tMtU. at tttlttf kit ftmtif kttk l« tai fktwti 
Ikta ktw I* satk ttllk Iktlt atttt tai U» t&«tt M^t. tt fttk Ikt ittl 

fttm. ^ ^ 

tf fttw. Ikt itCI fsttt ktit Ikal Ikt silkilft •lt»l ta «Mte t^atskti 
flat «»« fall tl iltl. it Iktr til t««l •tit It Uai teat at«f fi»at. Tkt 
fitii Iktf lltt« la talf kt< tlill. tiakktf fttts. tt. itla« etstfti It 
art 11 tkt llta*a ita* Iktf tftal itwa It Ikt ti^t tl Ikt tttts iiktfft Ikt 
fttti «f«t Itaf tai ttfl. Tktr tftfkti Itt • ItH lt««^ atlkilaf at tkt 
tUlkt tf ffftti tat ftlktrtai Ikta lata tatll kaailtti tkta tatk tt Ikta 
Ittk a k«i«tt la Iktic sta^k ta« Iktf ktaati ktti ktat. tkt? stit ttfl 
ftia tal tf Ikt itttk. m fiAta. *ai kt Ikt Hat tfctf wtit itaa, tkt? 
wft tt lltfii Iktl tttff tat tf Ikta tasSti tt ta t aitt atw ftt« aa« ftit 
•■Sttp. 
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